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TWISTED WOKBB. 

The Dean of "Westminster know? better ths.ii 
any man in England how to teich his country- 
men, that it is pleasant work to look below the 
surface of their language. To his delightful 
little book, upon “ The Study of Wards, and 
upon “ English Past and Present,” Dr. Trench 
has lately joined a companion volume called “A 
Select Glossary of English Words, used formerly 
in Senses Different from their PresentIt ts 
illustrated from his Own reading amon^ early 
English aulhons, and ia not less remark able for 
independent scholarship tlian for simplicity. Wt 
see in it wherein we may gather a small etymo¬ 
logical posy, and had satisfactory amusement- 
Let ua mean by Amusement what out forefathers 
meant; something’ to muse over, something that 
seizes the at lent ton. Ton certain limited extent, 
that sense remains. For example, we may say 
that a thief keeps a man amused with empty 
questions, while ho takes his watch. But we 
should not, urn* any of a man, as Fuller did, til at 
" being amused wiLh grief, fear and fright, he 
could not find a house in London (of her wise well 
known to him), whither he intended to go.” 
In the word Amusement then, we do not quits 
abandon the idea of occupation of the mind. 


Abandon^ banish, give to the bann or open 

S reclamation, which Was commonly a cun- 
emriation to the penalty of law, but not neces¬ 
sarily so. When we publish the banns or pro¬ 
claimings of marriage, we are not supposed to 
mean ft condem nation of the bachelors atid 
spinsters to some legal pains. A bandit—ban- 
spoken—is a man against whom law lias pro- 
claimed itself. A house is in the fullest sense 
abandoned, when its owner has not only left it, 
but hfts also put it into the hands of an auctioneer, 
who advertises that it will be sold to the bent 
bidder; or when it Is left to fall under the ban 
of ft Public Health Act, and be pulled down by 
a Board of Works. To denounce, or leave to 
be denounced, was to abandon, the sense of the 
word corresponding fully in old time to its 
internal Anatomy. 

Anatomy is Greek for dissection, and mews 
only the outline? asunder the several parts of a 
thing. After all this dissection of a man was 
done, the bones remained, and thus what we 
now call the skeleton (from the Greek word for 
dry) used to be called the anatomy, A skeleton, 
on the contrary meant, not the boocs only, but 
the entire body dried into a mummy, though no 
bones whatever were apparent. 

The word apparent is hero used in the old 
sense of manifest, though Dr. Trench tells us 
that the one phrase “ heir apparent” is the only 
instance of out use of the word us m eaning that 
which appears mid is, in opposition to its present 
customary sense of that which appears but is 
not. Wo suggest as a question, whether there 
may not be a slight tendency to -use this word in. 
one sense as an adjective before its noun, and in 
the other sense when it is the noun that is first 
spoken or written. The heir apparent is not 
the same, tiling as the apparent heir. Docs not 
alike distinction hold good rather generally? 
Between such phrases, lor example, as apparent 
anger in Ills letter and auger apparent in bis 
letter P 


Here let us diverge to make a grammatical 
remark. There is a curious instinct about 
common usage. Everybody knows that there 
are verba—like swim, and sink—that represent 
the past with two forms, iiwim makes swain and 
swum j sink makes sank and sunk. The double 
form arose from a fact wholly dead to the exist¬ 
ing language. In the oldest English, one vowel 
was used in the singular, and tire other iu the 
plural, of tho |ierfect tense; it was (to speak 
rough) I sank, but we sunk. Bath forms, disen¬ 
gaged from their first tic, were at one time left 
to drift loosely about in the language, and grain 
marianB HOW tcacli that one is doomed to be got 
rid of. Probably not. Without accepting rule , 
from anybody, by mere consent and visage of all 
educated English speakers, the loose fragments 
have crystallised afresh into A fixed shape that 
has no re fere lieu whatever to their first position* 
The forms in a arc confined to the active post 
tense, and the forms iu u ere all ehaaged into 
participles. "We say I drank and I was drunk, 
never I drunk and 1 was drank. Wc speak of 
money sunk, not money sank. It ia no longer 
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regarded as pure English to say,1 snug & song, 
Nobody would say tliiffc & song had been sang ; 
and so'forth. Now there bos never been a rule 
to settle this ; possibly the fact, tacitly admitted, 
by sit writers, is here for the first time recog¬ 
nised in formal words. Simply the fact shows 
how, through the minds of all the speakers, lan¬ 
guage scenkto work as rts own artist.. 

An artist meant a cultivated scholar once, 
especially a scholar in the classics, which mtc 
co'frimonfy known as the chief liberal arts. What 
we still call at the universities being a Master of 
Arts, used to entitle men to rank as artists. He 
whom we now call an artist was then called an 
artisan. Shakespeare writes of 

Tha wise and fool, Lie artist and unrdail. 
Waller admires in a painter, the 

Rare artisan, wbow pencil m<r»e4 

Nut our delight* alma, bat hmt. 

But it needs much Study to ascertain the Way 
in which society has acted upon language to 
produce these transfers of name from one class 
to another. 

There is the word ascertain. It now means 
only to acquire certain knowledge of a thing; 
once it meant to give certainty to the thing 
itself; to ascertain J to its mire it. Tiicn as- 
Burancc very commonly was an affiance or be¬ 
trothal. So easy a transition onuses no asto¬ 
nishment,, 

Our tendency to use exaggerated words has 
made it possible to speak even of being asto¬ 
nished at a curiosity in etymology, although that 
word is hut tiie Latin form for thunderstruck. 
Once it was used more strictly. It was even 
chosen by the old translator of Pliny to repre¬ 
sent the effect cf fin electric shock, when he 
wrote that “The cramp-fish (torpedo) kcowctli 
her own force and power, and being herself not 
benumbed, is able to astonish others.” Cannon 
astonished men, and though wc now call nothing 
but guns art Ellery, it is to be observed that bows 
or ant engines for projecting missiles used to be 
so called. “And Jonathan gave bis artilleTy 
unto his lad T and said unto him, Go carry them 
to the city.” 

There may be deadly shots fired from the 
barrel of a pen. Nobody knows this more 
clearly than jour attorney, who declines now to 
be known as your attorney, and accounts him¬ 
self solicitor. Yet an. attorney meant so .gene¬ 
rally one who is put in the place, Stead, or 
“turn” of another, that the man who would 
serve your tarn at the law courts had especially 
to he defined aa your aUOniey-itl&W, while 
teachers, in the Church did not shrink from 
applying in the very highest sense that word for 
substitute, in preaching "Our only attorney, 
only mediator, only peacemaker between God 
and men/' The word solicitor has at its root 
the meaning of a tempter or enticcr, one who 
polls st us by hope or fear. Judged hy the 
etymology alone, I he change of phrase is 
awkwardly significant. 

Tho word awkward has not vet come to mean 
only clumsy or maladroit. It retains, though 


I>r. Trench does not allow it credit for so doing, 
in very many cases the old sense of untoward. 
Thus, an awkward question does not usually 
mean a question clumsily put,, but cunningly put 
and untoward for the person who must answer it, 
When a man says that be finds himself planed in 
an awkward position, be means that he is pulled 
in contrary directions by the circumstances to 
which he refers. Indeed, he will commonly com¬ 
plete the train of thought by going on to ex¬ 
plain ; If I stay here, there's my difficulty ; and 
if I go there, 4 here's my difficulty. Awkward 
and wayward represent Only two modifications 
of the same old word, aweg, for away. The awk 
end used to bo tho name for the end of a rod 
away from the band that held it : 

She spilt] Itled ns witfi hitter J alee of uncouth herbs. 
And Htrakt! the awk end of her charmed rod upon our 
bends. 

There is a study of old manners in the present 
meaning of such words aa base* villain, caitiff, 
and the like. Base formerly meant only low m 
birth, and Our Lord was said to be " equal to 
them of greatest baseness j” but the pride of the 
aristocracy (who bj that very word declare them¬ 
selves to be morally the best) assumed that 
lowest birth infant lowest- worth. A knave once 
meant on It a boy. The patient Griael bore “a 
knave child” to the cruel marquis who had 
robbed her of her daughter. In German the old 
word (with only a b for a v, knnhn for knave) 
still means hoy simply, aid is no term of 
reproach. Among us it was borne hy the boys 
In great Loris' kitchens. These were reviled and 
beaten by the great lords who, when they called 
Knave l turned up their high and mighty nosca. 
Caitiff, again, is only tho Norman French form 
of the word captive. Dr. Trench observes that 
captivity tends to degrade; but the later sense 
of the word caitiff must have arisen in no small 
degree out of the bluster of the conqueror* The 
black guards were the scullions and kitchen 
people who, in old English days, when great 
families migrated from one residence to another, 
had charge of the sooty pots and pans, and other 
kitchen utensils. TYe read in Webster of a fellow 
"that within this twenty years rode with the 
black guard in th e duke's carriage, in on gat spits 
and dripping-pans j,” whilst en old treatise on 
Divinity speaks of "dukts, earls, and lords, 
great comma ciders in war, common soldiers and 
kitchen boys, glad to trudge it on foot in the 
imrc, baud in hand, a duke nr earl cot disdaining 
to support or help up one of the black guard 
ready to foil, lest Itc himself might fall into the 
mire, and have none to help him.” 

There is another sort of social truth illustrated 
hy the jutsange of the large word with its largo 
meaning, charity, into a word that means a mere 
giving of aims, and of a word bounty, that 
meant goodness once, into the mere scii&e of 
free giving. Men. fighting about for hard-won 
gains, have seen all chanty Or goodness in the 
neighbour, who will throw what they want into 
their lap and ask for nothing in return. 

Bombast was the Elizabethan crinoline, being 
the old name for tho cotton winch supplied a 








vast amount of wadding to the clothes of polite 
people- "Certain I pi," say a Stubs, "there 
was never any kind of apparel ever invented 
that could more disproportion the body of man 
than these doublet*, stuffed with four, five, or 
six pound of bombast at the least," The globular 
buttons,, now worn Onlv by pages, were worn 
aJso in those days as bullions by the exquisite, 
u in his French doublet with bis blistered bul¬ 
lions.” Bullion properly means, and used always 
to mean, any gold metal baser than the standard 
of the Mint. 

Wards, irb [] am flaurialdn^. 

Pass now no more, but, hauLibed from Lb* court, 
Dwell With dlSgTACO among the vulgar aort; 

And those which eld's strict doom did disallow 
Aod damn fur huUiou, go for current now. 

In the word buxom we can trace the whole 
course of the change of meaning from the 
original sense of bendable (still the meaning of 
the German form of it, bitgsam’), which implied 
obedient or pliable. Being pliable was being 
ready to accommodate one’s self to others, and 
to be obliging. But that 3 s a feminine virtue 
most especially, it mates a woman cheerful com¬ 
pany, and, ten to one, this cheerful and com¬ 
panionable woman, who has taken the world 
easily, nnd bent aside under its blows instead of 
bearing them* who is not of the anxious sort, is 
not of tile lean sort. She ia plump and has no 
wrinkles in her face. Yet in the old days, with 
the cares of a martyr an bim, the lean man could 
ssy > " I submit myself unto this holr Church of 
Christy to be ever buxom and obedient to the 
ordinance of it." 

I3 it because we are more ksily disposed to be 
carried than to carry, that the word carnage 
means no longer what we ourselves bear, but 
lbat which bears ns, w& have quite lost the 
original sense of the text, <f And David left his 
carriage in the band of the keeper of the car¬ 
riage." Certainly it must be because we arc 
all so much more ready to condemn than to 
applaud out neighbour, Hint the word censure, 
which means only an expression of opinion, now 
means only blame. On the other hand such 
words as delicacy, and luxury, which once meant 
j| Only offences of the self-indulgent, have become 
; ; terms by which animal pleasure is caressed, 
j The ains of tire rich have come to honour by 
11 the same process of language that has made re¬ 
proach of the poor man's privations nnd neces¬ 
sities. "Thus much," says an old writer, "of 
delicacy in general; now more particularly of 
j bis first branch, gluttony,” Chaucer declaims 
against ' fouls lost of 3 uiurie J that taint* the 
minds of men. 

There is an inference not flottering to the 
| condition of society to be drawn from the lwist 
of meaning undergone by many words. Cun. 
ning used to mean simply knowing, having 
knowledge, and it was not profane to ascribe to 
the three persons of the Trinity “power, cun¬ 
ning, and might.” The perverse and selfish use 
commonly made of superior knowledge,—early 
or exclusive intelligence, ha? at last led to an 
habiUol employment of this word in a bad sense. 


f 1 

When the battle of Waterloo was fought, the 
King of France was in a Flemish town, where I 1 
he was in the habit of breakfasting with hi* 
household at an open balcony, m presence of the 
ublic. Speedy news of the fall of Napoleon j.- 
avlng reached this royal household, there was 
mutual felicitation and'embracing visible from j; 
the street, An emissary of the house of Roth- 1 1 
schddwas outside, instantly divined the truth, j 
and shot over to London* When the house ho 
represented bod made use of the intelligence to 1 
effect it* own little arrangements upon 'Change, 
government was informed of what it knew, and 
the house turned a penny by Its conning, 1 1 

Again, the word demure once honestly meant j 
what it now expresses only with a latent sneer., 1 1 
We knew better than to trust one mother an l 1 
"demure and innocent." Faoetiousness was ]j 
once the mirth of the refined, but we must ques- * \ 
tion the fairness of the Dean’s inference that, jl 
because now the name is applied only to the 
ruder sort of jesting, men have degenerated,. | 
Facet iousness of the most courtly ladies, a few [ 
centuries ago, would in some respects suit better 
in these days the precincts of the Coal Hole 'i 
loan those of the Court of 5 fc. James. The j 
word means wbat it did moan; but our sew of r [ 
refined jesting bus improved. lYcate more dis- k 
posed to accept without inquiry the moral \ 
drawn from the twist of meaning in a word 
like garb, A man's garb used to be his whole ■■ 
outside demeanour; 

First few yaur garb, it must be grave and leriou*. 

Very reserved and locked. 

Now it means only so much of bim as be may " 
fined catalogued and priced at slated seasons by 
his tailor. Ur again, we may add a couple of ■ 
letters to that word, and find, in the way wc ! | 
have dealt with the word garble, evidence against j 
the humanity of critics. Garble is derived from j 
a later LaUa verb, meaning a si fling of com* i 
which n^ruii was derived from garba* a wheat- 
si i oaf. The word used to mean any picking or 
sorting : garbled spices were picked apices. We 
apply the word now only to a picking and 
choosing of bits ant of books, and always assume 1 
that this picking of extracts is done dishonestly, 
with an Unfriendly purpose. 

We take now same general suggestions of the 
twist that certain words Slave undergone. Copy 
in, almost unchanged, the Latin woiri for plenty. 

An Engliali historian could of old time seek 
praise for * % choice and copy of tongue," To 
make a book or writing plentiful by transcribing 
it again and again, was to copy. To transcribe 
was to copy. Afterwards, to copy meant but 1 
little morn than to transcribe. 

Defiance means a breaking of the bonds of 
faith with any one or any thing. To whit we 
defy we declare that no treaty or natural oblign- 
lion shall any longer bind us. Conflict neces- j 
airily used to follow on defiance, and the old , 
scum af tlie word tins been obscured, la the ] 
present war, the Power that first set it naught 1 
the Treaty of Vienna in&y be said, at any rate : 
among the etymologists,, to have defied Europe j 
by that act. 
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Desire La now only a forward longing, once it 
was a backward longing, a wish to recover the 
beloved dead. That is the sense of the word 
when in the Book of Chronicles it is said of 
Jehoram that fL be reigned in Jerusalem eight 
years, and departed without betas desired,” 
Disease, meaning* in fact, only want of case, is 
now a word only applied to serious sickness. It 
used to mean anv discomfort or distress. 

Another worrf of which the sense has been 
intensified, and even altered, is explode. It is 
exp] and the opposite to applaud, and meanly 
at first, the driving of an actor from the stage 
by a load clapping of the hands. From the 
loudness we get the present idea of an exploded 
thing as something that has burst with noise* 
and suppose that an fL exploded opinion” is our 
figurative phrase for an opinion that has burst 
and gone to pieces. Nevertheless, the phrase 
i did really mean, when it was first used, an opi¬ 
nion that has been—its we should now say— 
hissed off by the public. u Shall then* 1 * South 
asks, in one of his sermon 9, " that man pass for 
& proficient in Christas school* who would have 
boon exploded in the school of Zeno or Epic* 
lotusF* 

We have talked over a very small number of 
i the words gathered into Dean Trench’s little 
| glossary. From first to last it is suggestive, 
i 1 and we part from it unwillingly, with a glance 
only at two more curious words—fonnality and 
common -sense. What can there he curious in 
words like that* the steady Briton asks, Tor- 
nudity, simple thing a* it seems to us, is an old 
logical term* and Inc formality of a thing used 
! j to mean its essential part, its very heart. But 
in life a man whq looked only at formalities 
abided rigidly by principles of things, and paid 
no great attention to externals. Be was not 
pliable and buxom, he was a man of rales, formal 
i and dry, by no means popular. It was a bad 
thing, therefore, to be formal, and formality is 
, now our word for an absurd precision in ad¬ 
herence only to external and trivial rules, The 
' word once brought into light use by the trivial* 
soon worked its way out of the centre of life to 
i its surface. 

And common sense j if there be anything that 
steady Britons put their faith in, it ls common 
sense. They play a practical part with that old 
I metaphysical term* which really represented 
something complex and confusing. It was held 
to be an additional nous with which the jive wits 
were in communication, find by which their 

several accounts were discussed And settled. It 
was, as Henry Shore described, " some part of 
the body wherein seeing* hearing, and ail other 
perceptions meet together* as the lines of a 
circle in the centre* and where the soul does also 
judge and discern of the difference.of the objects 
of the outward senses,” Its metaphysical defi¬ 
nition gave to this term of common sense its pre¬ 
sent meaning* for it never meant sense common 
to nil people, or such sense as common people 
have, although it is in some such way that most 
persons would now interpret it* 

Tet one note more we must set down to re- 
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cognise the fact common to EngJijh and to other 
languages, that there is a deeply significant ten¬ 
dency to unite in one word the ideas of wicked¬ 
ness and misery. It was so of old with the word 
unhappy, emd it is so vet with the wend wretch. 
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